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WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


Now that Alphonse Daudet has passed on 
to the unknown that is the end or the be 
ginning of all things, his Parisian critics 
may receive an inspiration from some source 
and tell us exactly what they mean by des- 
ignating the dead author's works as belong- 
ing to the school of real-idealism. Do they 
mean that the style of “ Sapho” is the real 
Simon-Pure article, or that it is realist 
ically ideal or ideally realistic. The hyphen 
would indicate a combination of realism and 
idealism. But they have only to go to the 
Louvre and take a peep at Praxiteles’s 
Aphrodite to see the absurdity of their the- 
Some would say the armless statue was 
to life; others who had seen less and 
more might ejaculate, ‘ Ah, 
ideal!”” But would there be one 
them—one at the same time stained 
ind pure—who could gay, “She is of life, 
lifelike,” and then casting his eyes heaven 

murmur, ** Thoi Goddess?” Oh, no! 
bal enough as they are, but when 
they defy analysis. 
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PARKE GODWIN. 


x ARKE GODWIN is the most dis- 
- tinguished survivor of a sma!! 
| group of editors who gave char- 

acter and individuality to the 
newspapers of New York forty 
and fifty years ago. The inti- 
mate friend and son-in-law of 

William Cullen Bryant, the contemporary 
and friend of Horace Greeley, Henry 
J. Raymond, George William Curtis, Charles 
A. Dana, and others whose early struggles 
for fame and fortune began, like his own, in 
the first half of this century, he is now able 
to look back over a long life of industry 
with the serene satisfaction of having per- 
formed an important part in a history-mak- 
ing epoch. Parke Godwin was born in Pat- 
erson, N. J., Feb 1816. His grand- 
father, Gen. Abraham Godwin, was a Revo 
lutionary soldier, who when but fourteen 
years old, with a brother who was only 
eleven years old, enlisted in ‘the patriot 
army and. served through the whole war, 
from the battle on White Plains to the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

In a centennial address delivered in Pater 
son in 1892 Mr. Godwin told the story of 
these two boys, which proved to be extraor 
dinarily romantic and interesting. Abraham, 
the elder, was artistically endowed; he was 
a musician, a painter, and a poet; he was 
one of the earliest en ivers in this 
country, and the pictures in 
Brown's old family Bible were 
hand. Mr. Parke Godwin wa 
partly at Kinderhook, this State, and partly 
at Caldwell, N. J., and was graduated 
Princeton 1834. He is now 
the oldest alumni of that institution. In 
»ccasional reminiscences of lay 
Mr. Godwin has remarked to friends that 
while at Princeton he was noted for hi 
athletic rather than his intellectual quali 
ties. Now, however, he is an 
ponent of the ience 
nearly all of the colleges. to athletic orts 
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came near being the death of the magazine. 
Shelley is now edited by professors in the 
colleges, and publishers vie with each other 
in getting up sumntuous editions. I at that 
time had no particular sympathies with his 
religious opinions, or his want of religious 
opinions, and wrote merely as a literary 
man, but the prejudices were so strong that 
the simple mention of the man stirred up a 
tremendous ferment.” 

Mr. Godwin was not, however, 
siastic a lover of free trade as to close his 
ears to the claims of voluntary associa 
tion ideas which had taken hold of the 
young and aspiring minds in New Englan¢, 
and culminated about 1840 under the au- 
spices of Ripley, Emerson, Hawthorne, Mar 
garet Fuller, Horace Greeley, Charles A 
Dana, and George William Curtis, in the 
socialistic experiment at Brook Farm. While 
Mr, Godwin was never a member of that 
community, he was an earnest helper from 
the outside He it was who wrote the first 
address in behalf of ‘“ association,’’ edited 
their newspaper in New York, called * The 
Harbinger issued a “ Popular View of the 
Doctrine of Charles Fourier,”’ in order to 
discriminate between the practicable and 
the impracticable parts, and further assisted 
the pamphlet on “ Pacific 
Constructive Democracy,”’ in which he en 
reconcile the negative and po 
aspects of Fourier’s notions of tri 
freedom ‘This impulse toward the 
munal life,’’ said Mr. Godwin, “ got sucl 
hold of the public mind under the name 
‘ phalanxes that hundreds of attemp 
toward a more harmonious soc 
none of them achieved a pet 
manent Brook Farm, 
the kind of men by whom it was controll 
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THE NEW SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, 


N 1861 Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
wrote for The Atlantic Monthly an 
article descriptive of the London 
Workingmen's College, then six 
years established. In it he quoted 
the founders as saying “that if 
either rank or knowledge is not 
s a trust for men, if any one of these 
regarded as a possession of our 
own, it must perish.” To this college went 
goldsmiths, map engravers, tailors, perhaps, 
to learn landscape drawing from Mr. Rus- 
algebra, logic, music, &c., from other 

ichers of high standing. The idea was to 
make of workingmen scholars, so far as 
pportunity offered. 

At the present moment educational reform- 
ers turn the thing around, and are trying to 
train “‘the feet and hands of genius” as 

as the minds to all forms of practical 

or A very interesting example of the 
lern method is found in the new Thomas 
larkson School of Technology, at Pots 

N. ¥ which is, properly speaking, a 

ge rather school, and in which 
ents taking the ngineering courses are 

the Bachelor of degree. ‘The 
different 
domesti 
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things is 
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POTSDAM, N. Y. 


reflecting upon the possibilities of its future, 
one may well echo Wordsworth’s apostrophe 
to another Thomas Clarkson: ‘“‘ Thy zeal 
shall find repose at length, firm friend of 
human kind.” 


4 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHESS. 


The sixth tournament for the In- 
tercollegiate Challenge Chess Trophy will 
be played at the rooms of the Columbia 
Grammar School, 34 and 36 East Fifty-first 
Street, New York, during the Christmas 
holidays between champions of the 
clubs of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and 
Columbia Colleges. Preparations for the 
tournament have been in progress at the 
colleges for several months, and it is ex 
pected that the tournament of 1897 will be 


annual 


chess 
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merits. Yale has engaged J. W. Showalter 
this year as coach, and he has been at 
New Haven for several weeks. 

The names sent in by Princeton, from 
whom the team would be selected, were J. 
A. Ely, Jr., ‘99; Scientific; R. P. Elmer, 
'®, Scientific; Charles Herndon, '99, Scien- 
tific; W. W. Young, °'99, Scientific; BE. D 
Carter, 1900, Scientific; D, T. Dana, 1901, 
Scientific; E. B. Seymour, ‘98, Academic. 
Princeton’s team will be Young and Dana 
with Carter and Hale as alternates. 

The names submitted by Yale as candi- 
dates were as follows: F. A. Lehlbach, ‘98, 
Academic; L. A. Cook, 1900, Academic; J 
C. Pickett, 1900, Academic; H. Logan, 1{W). 
Academic; A. M, Webb, 1901, Academic; W 
M. Murdoch, '98, Sheffield. Yale’s team will 
be Cook and Murdoch, with Pickett and 
Logan as alternates. 

Harvard submitted the following list of 
eligibles H. C. Ffoulke, '98, Academic; J 
Hewins, Jr., ‘98, Academic; P. W. Long, 
‘08, Academic; F. E. Thayer, '99, Academic; 
W. CC. Arensberg, 1900, Academic: C. F. € 
Arensberg, 101, Academic; H. V. P 
1901, Academic; J. C. Davis, Special; E 
Southard, Medical. 

For Harvard, Hewins 
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alternates. 
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Scientific; J. F. B. Mitchell, '98, College; 
G. R. Jacobus, '98, College; B. N. L. Ernst, 
’99, College; S. W. Denzer, '99, College; G 
Parker, 1900, College; A. S. Meyer, 1901, Col 
lege. 
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Intercollegiate Chess Cup. 
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to render a strict ac 
sold, and for the 
themselves they print the aces 
different from the other 
each ace of spades thereby 
portant factor Whenever the manag 
or the proprietor of a public houss 
rs a fresh lot of playing cards he must 
sive to the manufacturer the ace of spades 
belonging to each pack previously bought 
This rule makes it necessary for club man 
agers and hotel and café proprietors to be 
constantly on the alert to prevent the theft 
or destruction of cards. 
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MALBONE AND FRASER MINIA- hibition of them at the Atlanta Exposition 

and before they were returned to their own- 

TURES. ers permission was obtained to have them 

G. B. MANIGAULT of photographed. It was a rare opportunity 

Charleston, 8. C., has contrib- which could not be neglected, as such treas- 

uted the accompanying repro- ures seldom meet the public eye, being us- 

ductions of twelve miniature: ually kept in locked drawers of desks 

on ivory by Edward Malbone whence they are only occasionally produced 

and one by Charles Fraser of The great ability of Malbone is illustrated 

Charleston to THE NEw YorK in several of them, although they are all 

TimEs’s Illustrated Weekly Magazine. perfect os. 4 and seem to be listening 

They are the choicest out of a total t 
forty which are still owned in that city, 

and, although excellent as the photographs here } be idded a thirteenth, by 

and half-tones are, they can only give a ¢ he locs miniaturist of 

faint idea of the beauty of the miniatures harl yn 1 friend of Malbone. It is 

themselves. Any one, however, who isf ne of } I nd exhibits another style 

miliar with Malbone’s style can recognize ! urt e st l which this specimen 
them at a glance as V 

and typical of hi rhe Malbones have 
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in consequence, and Se , the limits of six short 
instead of improving | } ’ years. The 
his health, he rather ; . Rig >. certainty about 
injured it by his Win- es shows that Malb 
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lied at an early age ’ ith of his fame whe 
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The plain truth about all these writers | 
that they are hopelessly dishonest. They 
do not really believe what they write, un 
less they are insane as Nietsche was. It 
took some years for Nietsche’s friends to 
find out that he was insane, but they finally 
put him in an asylum, and he’s there ye 
It is a pity that all the rest of his trib: 

SM are not there with him. They fill a clean 
Carl Lowenstein, g mind with unutterable disgust. 
ctor Astoria Concerts : ' But to continue. These fellows do not 
p 3 is really believe what they write. The truth 
is that they are a set of pitiable intellectual 
weaklings who are utterly helpless in the 
presence of an obvious truth. A universal 
principle of art or conduct overwhelms and 
ARATHUSTRA spoke to Gotham crushes them. They have absolutely noth 
in vain, The heathen raged and ing to say about it that has not been said 
the people imagined a vain a hundred times over and far, far better 
thing But it was not quite so than they can say it, by the Tennysons and 
vain a thing as that which Shakespeares whom they affect to despise 
Richard Strauss imagined when They are incapable of one fine or sub 
he wrote “Thus Spake Zara stantial thought about the glories of life 
tra Exnil Paur, conductor of the Bos and so for fear that they may sink into 
Symphony orchestra, deserves a certain utter obscurity, they deliberately set about 
utitude for producing this work making a religion of nastiness. They make 
ind letting those who care to think it the business of their lives to poison hu 
musica) art reflect on the possibilitic man minds with foul ideas of art, of the- 
absolute music without text. ology, of morals. They publish papers in 
riederich Nietsche, the man who wrote which you are invited to study the psychol 
“hus Spake Zarathustra "’—a sort of spec- ogy of the brothel and the metaphysics of 
ve rhapsody—was afflicted with seven he opium den For fiction you are offered 
rent kinds of dementia. He began his the Augean filth of the Parisian unmention 
llectual Mfe with a wild craving to b« ible For poetry you are offered the vi 
rent He was dissatisfied with every fancies of absinthe drinker For criticism 
epted standard of truth, beauty, and you are asked to accept ill-written assault 
He was convinced that all the upon everything which the world holds mo 
who had lived in all the countri« lear in literature and art. In short, the 
world’s life were wrong and that he creatures, for the sake of a poor notoriety 
ome to set everything right. Nordau which is their only available substitute f 
the same sort. All great honorable reputation, roll in a mire of the 
the eyes of the world—are not lirtiest thought and ask you to share the 
but simply crazy. That's what . 
es. Any man who writes mu Nordau and Nietsche are the apostles of 
which moves people t¢ his church Ibsen is its psalmist—a man 
Shakespeare’ s 1 ff gigantic powers. wallowing in mir 
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THE NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC CLUB. 
Ludwig Marum, (Violin.) Aug. Spanuth, (Piano.) 
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natural way However, looking “ which will be held on Oct 
ramme which Mr. Straus 
( 


himeelf t ollow out, there Iden Legend.’ It will be a secul 
the beauty and sugg ven . : j , ; = itata of half-programme length, and t? 
matter unfolded in tl ‘ - 3 ¢ s at 


& the long-expected successor to 


present a 
vlece The ear is impressed by he ae ‘ t 1 whick 
: 1 ich 


Imor : 
tral coloring rather than by the mu oi hs ‘ ; ah wit } ntention to set a versior 
it, although enjoyment is perpetu : : ‘ q i ff Wakefield,” prove true 
ounted by the composer's striving ' x ‘ the etter Mr. Edward German 
a new musical language, one cannot ‘ - - Bal i $ ‘Wy nec commission owing to press 
see In ‘Tod und Verklirung’ valuable , ‘ a ‘ ‘Se ‘ p é vork. but {ft is said that at the me« 
kens of independent thought, and a power ‘ ‘i * ye . 4 Th . 3 the mmittee at Leeds ten dave ago 
emotional expression which is obably be ; - p 4 , ) r two novelties, namely, Dr. Stanfor 
not vet at #s zenith.” ; ; \- Saee per a ’ ee - bile ‘Te Deum” in Latin, and H 
The Standard was less kind an r “ . ‘ ir s symphonic poems suggeste:! 
t It spoke thus :  - ; , _ ! is Tangier, were officially 


The symphonic poem ‘Tod und 


rung,’ although produced in German ; ‘ * ¢ ‘ oe , lew York Chamber Music 


en years ago, was an absolute novel photograph is here reprod 
here It is upon the comfortable subje« . , : new organization, which may take 

of a lingering death, a topic which greatly : ¢ inent place In the musical life 

ommends itself to advanced composers in / ‘ “ _ Its members are earnest, serious musiciar 
this pessimistic age, and it is supposed to A ' : who approach their self-imposed task with 
describe, at a full half hour’s length, the enthusiasm. The trio is a most charming 
distracted thoughts of a moribund man. It ‘ : form of chamber music, and in it are to be 
is true that the authorities are divided a 4 Me fo ’ found some of the finest thoughts of the 
to the meaning of some of the themes. We ; masters The growing taste for chamber 
learn that a pamphlet officially issued in 2 4 2 music in New York is an encouraging sign 
Germany describes one of them as the ; a and will undoubtedly induce other musician 
‘Death’ motive, but Mr. Schultz-Curtius’ 3 to embark in undertakings of this kind 
programme writer roundly declares it to 4 There should be some moderation in the 
be the mere ticking of a clock against the > : Y movement, however, lest it be overdone 
wall of the squalid bedroom, while other b ey itty ie Mme. Emma Eames is always good to 
equally gifted with imagination might per h oid a - look at, and that is why a new photograph 
haps recognize in it the tinkling of a guitar of her Is given. She is studying seriously 
by a troubadour to his lady love. This, of ° ’ ae and will be heard here again next year. 
course, is the beauty of these ‘ programme’ ADA SMITH, PIANIST. W. J. HENDERSON. 
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Monday night, but soon withdrawn from 
view; while a ¢roupe of singers, dancers, 
and professional funny fellows, newly or- 
ganized by Edward E. Rice, appeareu at vu 
Manhattan Theatre Tuesday (and are still 
appearing there) in another of those Eng- 
lish “musical comedies,” which are the 
present joy of the “average sensual man’ 
(and all the members of his family) and 
the despair of the oversensitive and aes 
thetic. Whatever of new pictorial charm or 
umhackneyed humor “The Ballet Girl” 
may reveal must be left for description and 
comment hereafter At this moment, in- 
deed, I am conscious that I ought to shrink 
from writing words which might seem to 
take the form of expressions of praise 
about a stage entertainment avowedly and 
unblushingly trivial, for I have been polite- 
ly but severely rebuked by one who dwells 
in Rochester, N. Y., and seems to ¢ake all 
things very seriously. 

That phrase of mine which seems to have 


HARLES COGHLAN'S deft and 

tasteful revivification of the 

“Kean” of the elder Dumas 

and his own eloquent, graphic, 

and fascinating portrayal of the 

not too admirable hero made the 

week before Christmas actually 
noteworthy tn a theatrical sense. People 
spared time from their frantic fits of shop 
ping to enjoy one more play besides the 
few which have endured all kinds of weath- 
and all varieties of competition, and 
everybody must see just because 

iy has seen them “The Royal 

till seems a little passé as a play, fr 

the skill of Mr. Coghlan’s new dé 
ng of tts once rather fiery spirit, and 

and verity of his new dialogue But 

3 quite as well as a dramatic picture 
much-abused era of the fast and 

ce, probably, as any we have lately 

It is certainly much 

s than Mrs. Burnett's “ First 

rope, ind quite as logical 

is r. Mansfield and Mr 

Lu Brummell.”’ Coghlan’'s 

hly varied, and absorbingly in- 

acting would make a poorer plece 

worth while. Success does not de 

ther belated surprise of 

Prince and his party 

audience and the 

the representative 

tomeo on the 


scene positiv 


iction 


1 Knowle 


1 social stud; 

mition of the juve 
lary playgoer, and treat inexcu y ss cribe t 
gravity and unmistaka tl or the ente iment of which 
of the petty details of uch ¢ as the e-act farce called 
n a German universit y sjoys’’ migt been devised 
Mr. Conried’s company s of purse r thought f 


MAURICE BARRYMORE 


r 





Willard 


Ale 


Sainte-Beuve on 


Author of 


as David Garrick, 


ne Crater, 


other 

We may 

new names 

some new vi 
DITHMAR 


to expect 
) I 


ARD A 


“Dual 
tions.” 


Impersona- 


ndon by Beerbohm Tree 


iow” (‘‘ Roger la Honte "’) 


T. Tanner, 


The Ballet Girl 


ritic 
tions” in the 


Willard’s 


were 


Copyright, 1897, by 


fifties either at 


aim of acting, 


theatre, 


Fechter or 
Lemaitre. ‘‘ Such nonsense is foreign to the 
lowers the actor, 
leaves the dramatist altogether out of con- 


] t nkindly resuscitation of 
some sharp remarks 
Sainte-Beuve 


of the famous 
on “ dual 


French I 
impersona- - not have its 
which would apply 


the dressing room and the 


Filkins 


S. WILLARD AS TOM PINCH 
a Dramatization of Martin Chuzzlew 


Giertrude Coghlan 


oO, are 
capital ”’ 
ze ay 
lramatik » wit 
shall have not 
to d > s just | l I new pla 
‘A Sprir . ] 
inother, 
n Paris and Ron Two other 
‘Iron’ and “ Laura,” are finishes 
uscript. He 
novels, taking 
a flower t the ne time 


devoting 


new 


composi 


mysteri 


Aimé Dupont, N. Y. 


FANNY RICE 


Frédéric Are ing low in our taste that we 
place an actor’s power of rapidly changing Fred 
and his appearance than his ability to 


play his part well? Are we so selfishly 


Solomon, 
high 
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PAUL DE LONGPRE. 


N additian to those foreign aristo- 
crats who visit this country with 
the avowed intention of bartering 
an ancient name and title for the 
dollars of some American heiress, 
there are others more manly and 
honorable who take up their resi- 
dence in the United States for the pur- 
pose of repairing by means of hard work 
fortunes that have been shattered through 
misfortune. They migrate hither convinced 
that inasmuch as in America all men are 
equal, and are supposed to be judged and 
appreciated not by thelr names or their 
antecedents, but by what they can accom- 
plish, they will stand a better chance here 
than anywhere else of recovering thelr 
fortunes, oftentimes broken through no fau'i 
their own. They lay aside on landing 
r pretensions to rank, drop temporarily 
atever titles they ma possess as un 
1ited to a country where such things are 
ipposed to be at a discount, do not even 
ttempt to make use of the letters of intro 
juction which they may have brought with 
them, and determine to rely entirely upon 
their own hard work to make their way in 
1 place where they imagine that all men 
tart with the same chances of success in 
life. The majority, alas! fall by the way 
being unaccustomed to American 
oftentimes ignorant of the lan 
guage »yme, however, succeed, and, as 
ribing their victory of fortune less to thelr 
own efforts and talents than to the manifold 
advantages offered by this great and glori 
ous country, are filled with sincere grati 
tude and loyalty to the United States and to 
the American people 
Of such is the Marquis Paul Maucherat 
Tongpre, related to the great French 
1l houses of de Vuynes and de Chevreuse 
a a descendant of the celebrated French 
tatesman the Marquis de Mesmes, who 
landed on thes shores seven years 
with just a thousand dollars in his pox 
the ren nt of a fortune that had be 
wallowed up in the collapse f the great 
ptoir d’Escompte Bank at Paris. In 
he hé already won some renown PAUL DE LONGPRE IN HIS STUDIO 
painter of flowers, paintings bearing 
gnature having been advantageously many of the floral masterpieces of who entertain 
rt the Salon of 1876, in the Salon ure that inspire brush. The result it flower paint 
in those of several of the y 3 of these Summer explorations of the flora Paul i ongpre 
well ¢ in the French r of the New Jersey hills ars hown dur erf 
} International hibitlion f the last week of Dec } the firat er. @ por inter 
Getermined to re 3 ten days of January each r in al with tl knowle 
restoration of } : nual exhibition of | 3 ‘ marvelous fidelity 
The extent to which J can Galleries, wher P ) oth form and 
of these dainty water-colo paint I r haract 


of hard work and unrivaled tale 
1 } flowers netted no less than $7,500, represen one } heard 


unch of art, succeeds 
n by the fact that, in addition ng an aver: of ” “ 
en able to increase his mo tuting in the es of the Phili 
ym $1,000, which he had on Ik the most convincing indicatio 
$50,000 snugly invested, he has kK merit These prices are 
mar 1 to constitute for h remarkable as the delineation of s l 
tiful home on West End Avenue, where isually considered as ast popula 
the Winter he works among the of the painter’s art, the painting of fl 
irtistic surroundings, while the hot in particular being too often insipid 
I s of Summer are spent at his pretty extreme, careless in dra 
yuntry place near Shorthills, where he and lacking in originality 
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o pluck 


ind dainty 


His flo 


1 only 
h advantage 
877 West End 
porti@res and 
to relleve the 
magnificence of the ¢ 
tables, and iit 
Canton, gems of rock 
Chinese and Jap 
metal ware from 
striking specimens of the 
enameler’s art from Per 
to constitute in their 


Oriental 
tries erve 

étagéres 

and 

masterpieces of 
porcelain 

the Deccan, and 

silveramith’s and 

1 and Egypt all serve 

1d World splendor a striking setting for 

he glorious American flowers, so typical 

world and of a virgin soil, that 
the walls, the and even t! 
direction M. DE F 
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THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
‘AY FROM THE DIARY OF A YOUNG DOW 
OO A. M.—Woke up feeling rather beiow 
par, owing to disturbed rest. Hardly energy 
nough to stretch myself. In the middle of 
the night a etrange man came in by the 
kitchen window very quietly with a bag. I 
hummed up to him at once He was nice 
>» me and I was nice to him He got me 
own a piece of meat that I could not reach 
elf. While I was engaged on this he 
lot of silver things and put 
bag. Then, as he was leaving, 
believe now it was an acci 
toe, making me yelp with 
heartily, and he dropped 
his and scurried off through the win- 
again. My yelping soon woke up the 
house, and in a very short time old 
Mr. Brown and young Mr. Brown appeared. 
They at once spot the bag of silver. They 
then declare I have saved the house and 
make no end of fuss with me. I am a hero, 
Later on Miss Brown came down and fond- 
d me lots, and kissed me, and tied a piece 
f pink ribbon round my neck, and made me 
look a fool. What's the good of ribbon I 
hould like to know? It's the most beastly 
tasting stuff there ever was 
8:30.—Ate breakfast with difficulty. 
no appetite. 
8:35.—Ate kittens’ breakfast. 
8:36.—An affair with the cat (the kittens’ 
mother.) But I soon leave’ her, as_ the 
coward does not fight fair, using claws. 
9:00.—Washed by Mary. A hateful busi- 
ness. Put into a tub and rubbed all over— 
mouth, tall, and everywhere—with filthy, 
soapy water, that loathsome cat looking on 
ill the while and sneering in her dashed 
uperior way. I don’t know, I am sure, why 
the hussy should be so conceited. She has 
to clean herself. I keep a servant to clean 
me. At the same time I often wish I was a 


embossed 


i new 
easels, 


in every 


ok a whole 

herh into the 
brute—I 

cent trod on 


pain I bit him 


my 
bag 


low 


whole 


Have 
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PAUL DE LONGPRE. 


They ev clean 

) rer-mark shows uJ 

> white part of me. I an 
troking mé¢ 
myself in 


1a9 been 


Showed my 


ANTEROOM TO THE STUDIOS OF 


fami) All very ni to me 
riumphal f simply 
derful the amount of kudos I've got 
incident with the man. Miss 

rather like) particul 
again and 

brave, sweet-smelling li 


to the Quite a 


entry, in f t It wor 
fror 
that Brow 


(whom I irly enthu 


astic. Kissed me alled me 
dear, 
doggie 

9:40.—While a visitor was being 
the front door I rushed out and 
most glorious roll in the mud 
like my old self then. 

9:45.—Visited the family again. Shrieks of 
horror On seeing me caked in mud, But al! 
agreed that I was not to be scolded to-day 
as I was a hero (over the man!) All, tha 
is, except Aunt Brown, whose hand, for 
some reason or other, is always again 
me—though nothing is too good for the cat 
She stigmatized me, quite gratuitously as 
horrid fellow.” 

9:50.—Glorious thought! Rushed up stair 
and rolled over and over on the old maid's 
bed. Thank Heaven, the mud was still wet! 

10;00 to 10:15.—Wageed tail 

10:16.—Down into kitchen, While 
watching regiment pass I play with chop 
and bite big bits out of them. Cook, who is 
quite upset for the day by seeing so many 
soldiers, continues to cook chops without 
noticing. 

10:20 to 1.—Dozed. 

1:00.—Ate dinner. 

1:15.—Ate kittens’ dinner 

1:20.—Attacked by beast of cat again 
scratched my hind leg, and at that I refused 
to go on. Mem.: to take it out of her kit 
tens later. 

1:25.—Up stairs into dining room. Family 
not finished luncheon yet. Young Mr. Brown 
throws a bread pellet at me, hitting me on 
the nozzle. An insult. I swallow the In 
sult. Then I go up to Miss Brown, and 


clean, 


let in 
had 


‘elt mor 


cook 


She 


ild 


th 
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take 


me SIX plece of st 


remember always 


Truly Feminine 


PAUL DE LONGPRE 


Tandor Ju 

Where ar 

fine morning, Miss Jones? 
Miss Jones—Shopping. 
*“*Indeed! What are 
‘Oh, nothing! 


kisses me, and e lain I I M Inkquire 


not have ju ed on 


man who gs 3s to th 


me Something in you going t 
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Im going shopping! 





Prof. Hamilton King. 
United States Minister to Siam. 


New 


}AMILTON KING, who is to be 
our Minister at Siam, is an ex- 
ample of what natural ability 
and industry will accomplish. 
Mr.: King was borne in 1853, and 
spent his boyhood in Maine, 
where he received a_ public 
school education. Working as a carpenter, 
when he was eighteen he had saved some 
$40, with which sum—dividing with a com- 
panion—the two young men made their way 
to Illinois. Desirous of entering Olivet Col- 
lege, Mr. King sought work as janitor in the 
college building, and became a tutor. In 
1878 he entered the Chicago Seminary. 
Graduating from Olivet College with much 
distinction, he was appointed Principal in 
the preparatory department, and was the 
instructor of Greek. For his zeal and in- 
dustry he was offered by the college Trust- 
ees a year’s absence, so that he might study 
abroad. This year he spent at Leipsic and 
at the American School af Athens. 

Mr. King has been a prominent figure in 
the State Teachers’ Association and the 
Michigan Association of Colleges. He is 
the author of a Greek textbook, and of one 
on the history of the United States. His 
brother, Mr. F. 8. King, is the well-known 

i ind engraver. 
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CAPT. J. E. BERNIER. 


latest aspirant to the laurels of an 
explorer is Capt. J. E. Bernier of 
Quebec. March 1 he pruposes to start, with 
ils party of eight, including a geologist and 
a surgeon, in search of the north pole. 
Their first objective point will be the north- 
ern coast of Siberia, whence the over- 
i journey will be begun. The voyage to 
eria is to be made upon the Windward, 








ar 


( 
} 
I 








the vessel chartered by Jackson, the Eng- 
lish explorer, for his recent arctic expedi- 
tion. 

Overland the journey will be made by 


1eans of reindeer and dogs, and Capt. Ber- 
r says that he should be able to make 
miles a day. Taking this rate of speed 
as the basis of his calculation, he estimates 
hould succeed in covering the en- 
istance to the pole in 120 days. The 
1dward, having landed the expedition on 
3 in coast, will return at once, be- 
t. Bernier does not intend to use 
on his homeward trip, which 
way of Spitzbergen. At 
place he is to receive supplies 
for a two years’ possible stay 
ons will, however, be car 
lition. The reindeer will 
ulong in sufficient numbers to en- 
le the party to them for meat, a 

as for transport, In case of necessity 
Ihe exact point upon the Siberian us 
! ‘apt. Bernier proposes to disembark 
Windward he is not at 
His plans have beer 
impracticable in cer 





that he 










be made by 








e taken 


use 








present 


to disclose. 





ised as seemingly 





Bernier, 


Capt. J. E. 
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tain respects. For instance, it is remarked 
that the experiences of Nansen indicate that 
dogs cannot be profitably employed for 
sledding over the formidable ice obstruc- 
tions certain to be met with by a polar ex- 
pedition, and that, under similar conditions, 
reindeer would be still less available for 
transport purposes. He asserts, however, 
that he knows what he Is about and that 
he will prove his programme to be a prac- 
ticable one. 

A statement that he will accept no vol- 
unteers for his expedition unless they be 
either Canadians or British subjects of some 
other nativity hardly seems to be borne 
out by Capt. Bernier’s own admission in a 
private communication recently received 
from him in New York, that he may en- 
deavor to interest Americans in his enter- 
prise. 

el 
THE REV. WALLACE C. PAYNE. 


The Rev. Wallace C. Payne, former pas- 
tor of the Third Church of the Disciples of 
Christ, Philadelphia, will enter upon his du- 
ties as pastor of the First Church of the 
Disciples of Christ, 323 West Fifty-sixth 
Street, on the first of the new year. He 
preached at the church in the Fall of 1896, 
and, though he was not seeking the place 
made vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. B. B. Tyler, many spoke favorably of 
him, and when he resigned his charge in 
Philadelphia he was invited to supply the 
pulpit for two Sundays, which he did. After 
his return home the official board recom- 
mended that he be extended a call, to which 
the congregation agreed by a large major- 
ity, and the call was made unanimous. He 
was born in Ohio Dec. 6, 1863, and was 
graduated from Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va., then taking special courses at Yale 
University. Nine years ago he became pas- 
tor of a church at Greensburg, Ind. Soon 
after he took charge of a church in Cincin- 
nati, where he remained until 1893, when he 
accepted a call to the Third Church in Phil- 
adelphia, where he has remained for nearly 
five years. 

He has done an important work there, 
adding some 400 members to his church and 
doubling the attendance in the Sunday 
school, so that a new and larger church has 
become necessary. Mr. Payne Is a fluent 
speaker, with a pleasing, full-toned voice, 
and it is said that his manner in the pulpit 
is easy and his style of preaching practical 
and direct. 

ee eed 
LIEUT. STEPHEN MILLER FOOTE. 


First Lieut. Stephen Miller Foote, Fourth 
United States Artillery, who has just been 
winner of the annual 


named as the prize 





The Rev, W. C. Payne, 








r 1897 of the Military Service ite, 
1 native of Michigan, was graduated fron 
West Point in 1884, and was promoted 


First Lieutenant in 1889. 
assistant instructor in the artillery 
at Fort Monroe, and was attached to 
the Inter-Continental Railway Commission, 
in Washington and Central America, from 
1891 to 1893. In the letter year he was de- 
tailed for special duty at the Chicago 
World's Fair. Later he was Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics at the Vermont 
Academy, and now occupies a similar posi- 
tion at the New York Military Academy: 
Cornwall-on-Hudson This year the 
offered for ecempetition among 
ners by the Military Service I: 
for the best essay on “ Based on pres 
conditions and past experience 
hould our volunteer armies be ral 


He has served as 


school 


priz 
army offi 
stitute wa 








ranized, trained, and mobilized for fut Ire 
wars?” The members of the Board of 
Award were Major Gen. Wesley Merritt 
United States Army: Col. H. W. Classo 


United States Army, and Gov. M. A. Wood- 
TAeut. Foote « 


life membershir ’ 


bury. The prize won by 

ists of a gold medal, a 

the Institute, and $100 In gold 
iceamnipsiillttimaiaiizal 


A BAPTIST ANNUITY PLAN. 


There are always 
whom 


some well-to-do per 
advancing years bring a strone 
iversion to the cdres and responsibilities of 


+ 








financial management. They possess suffi 
lent means to live comfortab! but in 
ny Instances, especially with aged wom 

e task of looking after their tnvest 


sour ( in 1 nt 
irce ¢ T 
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anxiety and annoyance. For such as these, 
who happen to be in sympathy with the 
work of the Baptist Church, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society has developed 
an annuity plan which up to the present 
time has met with much favor. Persons 
who have faith in this society and are de- 
sirous of leaving legacies to it at their 
death are encouraged to place their money 
in its hands during their lifetime. They re- 
ceive, in return, the soclety’s bond to pay 
them a definite income in semi-annual pay- 
ments as long as they may live, 

The popularity of this plan is indicated 
by the fact that the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society now has in hand nearly 
$400,000, on which it pays a semi-annual an- 
nuity during the lifetime of its givers 
The Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Morgan, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the society, says: 
“This plan has very much to commend it, 
especially to the aged. It is a great con- 
venience, particularly to women who are 
unused to financial transactions, to be able 
to place their money where it will be abso- 
lutely safe, where they will have no care 
or responsibility for its investment, and no 
expense for collection, and where they can 
feel entire confidence that every six months 
the mail will bring a check for the amount 
of the annuity due them. Money thus given 





to the society during Ilfetime cannot be 
Lieut. 8S. M Foote, U. 8S. A. 
Winner of the Annual Prize, Military Serv 


institute 


subjected to the uncertainties and perils in- 
volved in wills, which are so often contested 
and broken.” 
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A MOVING PLATFORM. 


A French engineer has devised a nov 
feature that is to be exhibited at the Pari 
Exposition of 1900. It is a new system by 
which passengers may be taken on or off, 
without the necessity of stopping the trains. 
This is to be accomplished by means of a 
moving station platform. The moving plat- 
form is a circular disk, the outer circumfer- 
ence of which is to travel at the same rate 
of speed as a passenger train. It is pro- 
posed to work ¢he trains and platform at 
the rate of seven and a half miles an hour 
At this rate it would be an easy task for 
a New Yorker who is used to leaping on 
or off a Broadway cable car to alight, while 
to a Brooklynite who is accustomed to ¢he 

















bridge cars at twelve miles an hour, and 
trolley cars that sometimes make twent 
miles an hour in the suburbs, it would 
I l 
+ 
A GLASS UMBRELLA. 
I “ Par ’ is a gla 
l hich it will be all 
yn this Winter They ire made 
gla loth 1d are light and flexible 
) tr ifford protection from 
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Col, 
The Spanish Measenger of 
Executed by the 


Ruiz, 
Autonomy Who 
Insurgents. 


Joaquin 
Was 


Cuban 


sun, as they are transparent, but they can 
be held in front of a person’s face in a 
rainstorm and as the holder can see through 
the cover, he can avoid running Into passers- 
by or electric light posts The user can 
also ascertain the number of a house or the 
name of a firm by glancing through the 


top without having to tilt the umbrella 
back and thus get drenched. 
© 
Cycle Song. 
Wheel, wheel, wheel 


While the world goes whirring by, 
And we break the bounds t 
I miles with t 








» ends of earth 
As we wheel, w Ww 
And leave the wind behind u 
Wheel, wheel, wheel 
While the wheels of the iriot fla 
And fast as the whirlwind travel 
And the iron horses dash 
O’er the zones of the sand and gra 
As we wheel, wheel, w € 
And the coils of space unrav 
Wheel, wheel, wheel, 
While we sport wit! t s ur 


And the thread of time 
And our blood i 
Beats to the bug 
























As we 
wi he |! 
1, whe vi 
VI % le th pla r 
And bound with a hoop of m 
he hub of the u Sé 
Where the ribs of | 
4s we wheel, wi l 
With the windk st it 
SWITHIN SAINT SW E 
: h 
» 
THE REFUSAL. 
I us the Spring the hardl 
The daisy and the primrose 
ay on the ver! 
I le x ind r 
I vd that 
Ly nag >t 
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THEODOR MOMMSEN, OCTOGENA- 
RIAN. 
HE famous 


science are 
from Germany, and 
their more 

in Berlin. Never 
attractive to the studious and 
simple-lived, the University of 
has for the last half century en- 
i to beguile the brightest and mos 
men by offering them bette: 
3 and better positions than other 
can pay; but its rivals are now 
active than before, and the reputa- 
the Berlin University has acquired for 
»wing interference with its professors 
Privatdozenten when they are charged 
Socialistic ideas has not done it much 

1. Still, the course of the Rector of Be: 
newly appointed, 
Strengthen the hope 
free speech 


men of letters and 
disappearing fast 
nowhere i 
noted than 
particularly 


absence 


Berlin 


unl 


University, has be 
liberal 


remain to it 


as to that 


and will 


present inc 


ng as the imbent kee} 


*s chair 


befor 


enemies 
n ne sé Him at 

his tall stooping 
re expression 
‘ from the 


of the 


function 


frame and somewhat 


, one 


feels that he i 
romantic epoch of the 
who has r 


entury, emain¢e 


I early ideals ¢ can be 
university professor. At any 
sly spirit of rebel of 
to fight with tongue and 

loved Germany. It 
before his birthday, 
30, that he gave evi 


aimost to 


1848 


is be 


eeks 


Vier 
the edi- 
not dare 


did 
recating the 
nd Prussia, 

in Germany 

the war, it 
remain as 
e@ graves of 


rerman a the 


was cer 
would 


German 
Mozar 
grave 
But now the “ apo 

at work undoing the 

if century Then 


] itual aid on 


id m 
and continue 
be tern! The 

ever 

is open to blows 

and much ruined 
itimely yielding. All 
way now is destruc 

of Austria cannot emi 
out of Russia. Whoever 
stand that he will Bohe- 
children or his grand- 
and stern! That is the 


admit of in 


letter never dé 
old professor, one 
fighting to retain the 
which Germans hold above their 
Austria of Bohemian or other 
Comparatively small in num- 
cattered over the vast face of 


tation in a 
i by the 


for 


latec 


ne is 


Statuette of Theodor Mommaesen, 
By Karl Pracht. 


Austria, it is only recently that th 
Austrians have come sufficiently together 
make an attempt to share equally with th 
speakers of German. A law that places Bo 
hemian on a level with German and ordains 
its use in schools and courts of law is the 
for the outbursts in Vi 
and Prague. The Slav had tasted 
before the Government and the 
late the Germans perceived that 
with their for endency in 


ostensibie reason 
enna 
equality 

law. Too 
all was up 
the empire, 


mer as 


There is something admirable, yet som 
professor of 
himseif into the 
fray, denouncing the S3ohemians and urg- 
ing that the German Austrians argue with 
them not with words, but with clubs, It 
admirable because one feels that age ha 
not staled the doughty Germanism of th¢ 
old savant; it is grotesque because 
pects from such grave quarters and 
who has behind him so many 
and disillusions a little hesitation in stating 
that his own party is right and the opposite 
a set of villains. As a matter of* fact, the 
Germans assume a superiority to all Siav 
of whatever stripe which is galling and 
would, even if it were well grounded, co! 
stitute the height of bad policy in a check 
ered empire like Austro-Hungary. 

Theodor Mommsen was born at Garding, 
in Schleswig-Holstein, on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1817. Graduating at Kiel Univer 
sity, he passed four years in Italy. His ear- 
liest published works were on the Romans 
and the tribes of Italy who were forcibly 
or peaceably incorporated with them. Hav- 
ing taken a professorship at Leipsic, his 
work was interrupted by the revolution of 
1848 in which ardent souls like him entirely 
mistook the German character, having 
nourished a false idea of it in the legends 
of German freedom in Latin and German 
literature. The Germans do not like free- 
dom; they enjoy being bossed. This Momm 
sen did not understand and Bismarck did 
Hence Bismarck always reviled men of the 
Mommsen type for interfering in politics, a 
fleld they did not and could not understand. 
In 1879, for instance, Mommsen opposed 
the Government’s policy of protection, say- 
ing it was a swindle, whereat Bismarck 
gnashed aloud. And just now, since Momm- 
sen wrote that indiscreet letter, in all cer- 
tainty with the intention that it should ap- 
pear, Bismarck has attacked Mommsen 
again under the cover of anonymity in one 
of his organs of the press. 

Mommsen was removed from his profes 
sorship in Leipsic, but in 1850 he was too 
valuable a man to keep in exile; alternately 
professor at Ziirich and Breslau, he was at 
last, in 1858, installed at Berlin at work 
on dialects of South Italy, inscriptions on 
Roman stones, the Etruscan alphabets, 
Switzerland during the Roman domination— 
in fine, his prodigious activity was not to 
be daunted by the driest subject or 
auiled by twenty different labors. One of 
nis great monuments of industry is the 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,” begun 
to publish in 1863, and in its tenth volume in 
1888. The public or state law of the Ro- 
mans owes much of its clearness to-day to 
Mommsen. In search of Latin written 
monuments and inacriptions he has not only 
pushed up into Switzerland, but over into 
Illyria toward Byzantium, thus laying foun- 
dations for the historian of the Roman 
and the Lower Roman Empires. 

But with all this grubbing in ancient 
fields the spirit of Germanism, which made 
him in Schleswig-Holstein when young an 
opponent of the Danish influence, and later 
engaged him in the ranks of those who 
dreamed that German Kings and Princes 
could be swept away and Germany made a 
single great republic, the spirit of German- 
ism remains as strong as ever. It was 
only ten years ago that he was writing on 
the true site of the battle In which Varus 
lost his life and legions. In 1870 he wrote 
a fervent address in Italian to the Italians, 
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one changes 
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THEODOR MOMMSEN IN HIS STUDY. 


enjoys great d 
German side of the 
With pamphlet 
good professor, but bad 
Bismarck has dubbed him, 
was always ready ¢o spring into the arena 
and fight for his early love. He has been 
an active legislator many years, hav 
been a member of the Prussian Landtag, like 
») many And along with 
this political work he had time to plan, be- 
gin, oversee, and with the utmost care 
conclusion great works like his 
of Rome,’’ which began a ne 
in the method of writing classical 
and his ‘‘ Coins of the Romans,” and 
Chronology,” and “ State 
mention again the volum 
“Roman Researches’ 
note, and ‘“ Digests, 
late Latin historians 


whom he naturally 


inct 1, upholding the 
French-German quarrel. 
verses this 


politician,” as 


and 


other prolessors. 


arry to 


History 


= Ro 
man 
Rome,”’ not to 
ul ir 
nother 


criptions 
book of “ 
series of editions of 
and chronicles 

To the outer world Mommsen is of course, 
before everything the author of 
** History of Rome,” which is not complete, 
(five volumes, with the fourth not yet i 
sued,) but has been dranslated into as many 
languages He_is a fine specimen of the 
German savant of the past, a man who 
would not let even the great bully Bis- 
marck him, but went his own galt, 
undisturbed by that clever leader’s bluff 
and bluster. Perhaps he has not always 
acted wisely; perhaps he has allowed his 
Germanism to blind him to German short- 
comings, and the good that is in other races 
not dead and gone and in their cool, cool 
graves, like the Romans and Oscans and 
Umbrians and Etruscans. But the world is 
better for a man who can do such man’s 
work in learning as Mommsen has. The 
New World is particularly beholden to him 
for what he has saved from the wreck of 
time, working at a period when neither the 
French, nor the English, nor the Italians 
appear to have thought it necessary to 
tudy the foundations of Roman history 
Long may Mommsen remain as young and 
virile in mind as he is now. 
CHARLES DE 
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SESTINA. 


There was a bard all in the olden time 
When bards were men to whom the world 
gave ear, 
And song and art the great gods deemed 
sublime, 
Who sought to make his willful lady hear 
By weaving strange new melodies of rhyme, 
Which voiced his love, his sorrow, and 
his fear. 


else, the 


cow 


KAY 


Sweetheart, soul with 
fear, 
Lest thou 
time. 
would 
rhyme 
Worthy to win the favor of thine ear, 
Tho’ all the world were deaf, if thou didst 
hear 
smile, 
sublime. 


my is heavy now 


shalt frown upon me for all 


Ah! that I had skill to weave a 


And my song would seem to me 


But ah! too vast, too awful and sublime 
Is my great passion born of grief and fear 
To clothe in verse. Why, if the world 

could hear 

And understand my love, then for all time 
So long as there was sound, or listening 

ear, 
All space would ring and echo with my 
rhyme. 


Such passion seems belittled by a rhyme; 
It needs the voice of nature. The sublime 
Loud thunder crash, that hurts the star- 
tled ear 
And stirs the heart with awe, 
fear; 
The weird wild winds, of equinoctial times, 
These voices tell my love, wouldst thou 
but hear. 
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Right of 
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NOTICES 


CURIOUS 


A facet 
sign in 
bells wi.l 
rooms. Guests 
down to the 

A notice 
a curious specimer 
spoke."" It reads 
class bath Can 
Warm and cold. ° 
At any time. 
hours 

Thi 
foreigners’ 


posted up in t 


forbore 

mind 
displayed 
exhibition in Japan, 
which forei s were wek | Here are 
a few examples of the rules: “ Visitors is 
requested at the entrance to show ticket 
for inspection. Tickets are charged 10 cens 
and 2 cens, for the special and common re 
spectively. No visitor who is mad or in- 
toxicated is allowed to enter in, if any per- 
son found in shall be claimed to retire. No 
visitor is allowed to carry in with himself 
any parcel, umbrella, stick, and the like 
kind, except his purse, and is strictly for- 
bidden to take within himself dog, or the 
same kind of beasts. Visitor is requested to 
take good care of himself from thievely.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


>O me 


Theodor Mommsen, 
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NEW YORK JUVENILE ASYLUM. 


P39; MONG the many charity organi- 
fy zations of this city devoted to 
the care and welfare of the chil- 
dren of the city, it is safe to say 
that few, if any, show better re- 
sults than those achieved by the 
New York Juvenile Asylum. 
This institution was conceived, organized, 
and incorporated about half a century ago 
by a few philanthropists whose attention 
was directed to the alarming extent of 
juvenile depravity in the city revealed by 
report of the Chief of Police, George W. 
Matsell, to Mayor Woodhull, in which he 
tated “‘that there were more than 8,000 
children of both sexes infesting our public 
thoroughfares, hotels, docks, &c., who were 
growing up in ignorance and profligacy 
ind destined to a life of misery, shame, and 
crime, and ultimately to a felon’s doom.”’ 
This statement in connection with the 
fact that while there were many charity 
organizations in the city designed for the 
relief of the adult poor, yet none at that 
ime was specifically directed to the chil 
ren of the poor and the degraded classes 
which were infesting the city and grow 
up to eventually fill its cleemosynary 
1 titutions, 
ro meet, therefore, this emergency, on the 
Sth of October, 1849, a committee under the 
1uspices of the Association for Improving 
he Condition of the Poor, consisting of 
Joseph B. Collins, Thomas Denny, Fred 
rick S. Winston, Ajollis R. Wetmore, and 
ert M, Hartley, was appointed to take 
consideration the expediency of appro 
ting legacies and special donations 
had been left to the Institution of the 
Poor for the establishment of some per 
unent institution fur the benefit of the 
poor children of this city.”” As an outcome 
of this action, on Jan, 14, 1850, it was “‘ Re 
olved that the subject of making some ef 
1a! provision for the benefit of depraved 
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WASHROOM, SHOWING INDIVIDUAL TOWEL RACK 
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The Mark Was Stil 
There 


ay EY a 


, the 
i earn 


directe 


ng, moral 
tellectually, 


CLASS IN SEWING. 


fhe Directors are Andrew H 
Lb. Taylor, Orison Smitt 
Alfred E farling, Henry 
lolph Hurry, Hen Talmadge, Joseph 
Hartley, Theron Strong, Frederick 
Henry M. Humphrey, James 1 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., Andrew G 
, Horace E, Garth, Mornay Williams, 
H. Schwab, Richard . Dorman 
Ward, Jr.; Directors ex offici 
m L, Strong, fayor of the City 
ork; John Jeroloman, President ol 
mard of Aldermen; Silas ‘ Croft, Sur 
of the Port of New York; Robert J 
ht, Commissioner of C¢ eclion, 


J. W.H 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMERICAN 
AR 


years ago much was 
y of Mr. Andrew Carnegie in 

tablishing his “Fund for the I ours 
ment of American Art,” and great results 
were predicted from it; but in view of the 
reckless misdirection of affairs in Pittsburg 
the “encouragement of American art 
part of the plan is proving little less than a 

liculous farce that is bringing the institu 
ym into diseredit, says The Art Inter 
hange Last year, after holding out glow 
ng promises of the great “ encourage 
ment,” and an amount of mismanagement 
hat amounted to almost a public scandal, 
not a single picture was sold from the col- 
lection, It should also be recalled that while 
about fifty paintings from our great army 
of artists were hung, eighty-eight foreigners 
contributed the bulk of the display. This 
season even a poorer showing is made, and 
of the 243 paintings on exhibition only about 
eighty are by our artists, the remainder 
coming from Paris, London, Munich, Glas- & 
gow, Holland, and other remote parts of r —_ 


the earth. The great mistake seems to be KINDERGARTEN. 
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ALL BROKEN UP. 


I hear John fractured four ribs by falling from hi vi 


“Is he badly hurt? 


** No; but he feels all broken up.”’ 





The Three Sisters Who Lisped. 


There were three sisters who lisped very 
badly, and their mother, who was solicitou 
about finding husbands for them, was con 
tinually admonishing them to hold their 
tongues. This is difficult for a girl that has 
no impediment in her speech, but it is im- 
possible for one that stammers. One even- 
ing the three lispers were invited to “a 
quilting ’’ at a neighbor’s. 

“Now, mind, girls,’ said the anxious 
mother, ‘‘ some nice young men are going to 
be there, and you must not say a word, or 
they will learn that you lisp, and won't car 
to make up to you.” 

They promised to be silent, and went to 
the quilting. When they reached the house 
they sat down and quilted diligently in si- 
lence, and nothing could induce them to 
take part in the conversation. At last the 
eldest wanted the scissors, and tried to 
make signs to her next sister to pass them 
to her, but could not attract her attention. 
Losing patience, she stammered out: 

“Thither, path me the thithorth.’ 

The other replied with indignation 
Didn’t ma thay that oo thouldn’t ths 
ythin’?”’ 

was too much for the youngest, and 
med in a self-congratulatory to 
1 God, I ain’ thaid nothin’! 
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People Who Never Undress. 
From Pearson’s Weekly 
atever are you crying for n 


’ asked his mother. “I do 











b should shed tears because 
ro into a warm bed this c 
so cold to undress,”’ blub 
I h I was like some jf 
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the morning.” 
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A Polite Answer, & 
From Figar 
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th, I heard a story which &£ 
10w Is new. A proud old lad; wep 
antly up to the door of a ra Ly i 








at York Station. A schoolboy 
ng half way out of the compartment 
ctively making a cigarette ind, aft 


fashion of the English schoolboy, 
aring for anybody. “Is thi a smokir 
rpartment?”’’ asked the dam<¢ wit 






ing voice, *‘ No, madame,” repli 
y, politely raising his cap, “ 
smoking compartment you 


tle lower down! 








whole Bible he could quote He 
then repeated: “‘‘ And Judas went ou 
hanged himself.’ ’’ 
Is the any other verse you kr 
Bibie?” the examiner asked 
Yes ‘Go thou and do likew 
was a solemn pause, a 
s terminated, 
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The Precious innocent 
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From Pearson's Wee 
Do you think there is r 
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An Unexpected Answer 
From Figar 

. boy had been up for an examinat i 
rip , had failed utt , and the rela b 

s between him and the examiner had 

me somewhat strained The latter 
ked him if there were any text ir he 

I ere 


“After Many Days.” 


Tho’ the day and the night had mated 
4nd parted amid the dew, 

I saw that a late light waited 
As if it had hoped for you 


And a murmuring rose in the westwa 
The sob of the low hid sea; 

And a tired wind wandered restwar 

And a leaf lisped love to me 


As silent you came as the May-dew 
As lightly as snow drifts down 

Till the amorous grass betrayed you 
Kissing the hem of your gown 


Long time had my days been fretf 
Long time had my nights been pa 















But you came! and I stood forgetf 
Of aught but to see you a 
J. J. BELL, ir St. Paul’ 
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America’s Leading Hairdresser. 


L. SHAW 


NEW YORK’S 
REPRESENTATIVE HAIR STORE 


SHAMPOOING 


AND 


HAIR DRESSING 


by the Best Artists, by 
the Best Methods 


A LARGE AND WELL 
f SELECTED STOCK OF 


HAIR GOODS. 


AN IMMENSE LINE Of 
Rare Perfumzs and 
Toilet Preparations. 


54 West 14th St., 
Next Door to Macy’s. 
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